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ROBERT RUSSA MOTON 
Fs: Hampton, where he made an envi- 


able record as Commandant of the Cadet 

Corps, Robert Russa Moton went to Tus- 
kegee as successor to Booker T. Washington. 
Under his leadership Tuskegee developed from 
an industrial institute to a college offering ad- 
vanced courses in the arts and sciences. At the 
same time he increased its endowment funds to 
the extent necessary to safeguard its existence 
in the future. 

Those who really understand and appreciate 
the delicate balance of race relations in the 
South will look upon the passing of Robert 
Russa Moton with profound sorrow and no 
little apprehension. For underneath the surface 
of apparent comity and good will are forces, 
the control of which demand extraordinary 
patience and skill and a type of statesmanship 
which is exceedingly rare among both Negroes 
and whites, lest they erupt and become elements 
of disorder and conflict. Robert Russa Moton, 
perhaps more than any single individual with 
the exception of the late Booker T. Wash- 
ington, possessed the requisite foresight and 
understanding of these forces to see the ne- 
cessity of extending the area and the depth 
of good will. His efforts to that end were not 
always appreciated cither by whites or blacks; 
too often the dominant group met his advances 
with indifference or hostility, too often his own 
group resented what they deemed to be un- 
necessary and humiliating concessions to intoler- 
ance and prejudice. 

With the democracies of Europe  over- 
whelmed by the proponents of racial persecu- 
tion and oppression, and with America itself en- 
gaged in a struggle to preserve the democratic 
ideal, there can be no doubt that as the years 
pass appreciation for the work of Robert Russa 
Moton for better racial understanding in the 
South will grow in the esteem of his country- 
men, white and black. 


THE NEGRO AND NAZISM 


HERE is considerable talk among Negroes 

to the effect that the triumph of Hitler 
over the so-called democracies of Europe 

is of no importance to the Negro. What dif- 
ference, they ask, does it make whether the 
Negro is exploited by Germans or Italians or 
Belgians? Can Hitler be any worse than was 
Leopold? Can German imperialism be any 
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more rapacious than English or French? |} 
Hitler mouths a philosophy of racial superior: 

certainly the British——despite their protestatic is 
of democracy—enforced the doctrine in pr 
tice, and the French—despite their fine talk 
liberty, equality, and fraternity—subjected 
blacks of the Soudan and of Senegal to as rig: - 
ous and brutal exploitation as history recor: s. 
And anyhow, why should we be concern d 
with what happens in Europe—-how about 
equality in the United States? So the arg 

ment runs, and it may be heard wherev:r 
Negroes congregate, in every city in Americ. 

It is an argument which has its counterpart 
among certain groups of white Americans, but 
is none the less fallacious and short-sighted, for 
ideas travel faster than armies, and the destruc - 
tion of the democracies of Europe means the 
triumph not only of Nazi armies but also of the 
Nazi ideology. That ideology, as expressed by 
Adolf Hitler in his book Mein Kampf, relegates 
the Negro to perpetual serfdom and denies to 
him every semblance of legal status. 

We hold no brief for English or French im- 
perialism. The evils of which they have been 
guilty are many, and inexcusable. But we can- 
not overlook the fact that at least these govern- 
ments made some pretense of recognition of 
the dignity of the Negro as a man. 

The Nazi philosophy repudiates this recogni- 
tion in principle. The Negro is of a lower order 
of mankind, destined by fate to be the servitor 
of the superior race and unfit for association 
with the so-called chosen people. “Why educate 
an ape?” is Hitler’s comment on the methods 
of democratic imperialism in Africa. 

It is true that British and French imperial- 
ism have little to commend them insofar as 
humanitarianism is concerned. But under the 
British and French flags the exploited black 
does have legal status. He may appeal from 
the orders and decrees of governors and coun- 
cils. He does, in many instances, have repre- 
sentation on the administrative bodies which 
are charged with the responsibility of govern- 
ing. Particularly in the English colonies in Africa 
and the West Indies, education has been en- 
couraged. African and West Indian Negroes 
have been admitted to Oxford and Cambridge 
and other great educational institutions in 
England. Ashimota, in Nigeria, is an example 
of the belated attempt of the English to give 
the Negro native opportunity to acquire learn- 
ing and skill in the arts and sciences of western 
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civilvation. France has, from time to time, 
given the Negro some recognition in colonial 
posts of no little importance, such as Under- 
secrctary for the Colonies and Governor of 
Guadeloupe. In addition the Negro has had 
representation, little as it may have been, in the 
House of Deputies. 

A Nazi victory in Europe means that America 
will be the last great stronghold of the demo- 
cratic principle of government. It means that 
America will be the object of intense and skill- 
ful propaganda from a Nazi-controlled and 
dominated Europe. It will give hope and en- 
couragement to all Nazi-minded purveyors of 
racial oppression in America. It will give sus- 
tenance to the Negro haters, the Jew baiters, 
the opponents of organized labor. A victory 
for Hitler means that in America the Negro 
will have to begin the most bitter struggle of 
his existence to survive as even a partially free 
man. 

It looks now as if he will achieve that victory, 
and the prospect is not pleasant to contemplate. 
But the Negro must be prepared in the event 
of that final triumph of Nazism in Europe to 
prove his right to citizenship in the United 
States of America, which his fathers helped to 
build by their toil and to preserve by their blood. 


ENEMIES OF DEMOCRACY 


Tov is a certain note in the speeches 
of high-ranking individuals as well as in 
press dispatches from European corre- 
spondents that has a sinister implication which 
it will be well for those who cherish the demo- 
cratic ideal to recognize. First, there is the de- 
mand of certain well-meaning but ill-informed 
individuals that civil liberties for special politi- 
cal groups should be suspended. Secondly, there 
is the tendency to attribute the debacle of the 
Allies to the emphasis which has been placed 
on social reform, such as the fight by organized 
labor in France for the shorter working day, 
vacations with pay, unemployment insurance 
and old age pensions. It is inferred that the 
breakdown of the military establishment was 
due to the agitation for these social reforms 
which paralyzed industry and weakened the re- 
sistance of the Allies at a time when the Fascist 
and Nazi governments were sacrificing every- 
thing in preparation for war. 

It will be extremely unfortunate if these sug- 
gestions are seriously entertained in America. 
The suspension of civil liberties for any group 
is a danger that is greater than the existence of 
the group. If one can suspend the civil liberties 
of Communists, one can suspend the civil liber- 
ties perhaps of Democrats or of Catholics or of 
Jews. The first step in fascism is the suspension 


of civil liberties of so-called dissiaent groups. It 
is a step so fraught with danger that the very 
thought is abhorrent to those who believe in 
the democratic form of government. 

President Roosevelt has said that the social 
gains of the past decade shall not be sabotaged 
in the preparation for defense. It would appear 
that national unity would demand that these 
social measures be preserved. A nation in which 
there exists a vast reservoir of discontent is not 
the best prepared nation to engage in a major 
war. And those social reforms came as a result 
of a demand from the people, whose very exist- 
ence had been threatened as a result of the long 
years of economic depression, for greater secur- 
ity. 

The reasons for the debacle of the French 
armies at the front given by foreign correspond- 
ents are of necessity largely conjecture. At least 
the full story yet remains to be told. But the 
abandonment of the ideals of democracy is not 
the most effective defense against totalitarianism. 
Rather the best defense is the knowledge and 
the belief that democracy, with all its weak- 
nesses, is worth fighting for and worth dying 
for, because it offers hope to the humblest person 
to better his condition in life. 

If the time ever comes when the great mass 
of citizens in this country ceases to believe this, 
then there will be no need of defending Democ- 
racy; it will be beyond salvation. 


THE NEGRO IN THE U. S. ARMY 


HE Editor again refers to this subject be- 
cause of the widespread feeling among 
colored people, amounting to definite re- 
sentment, that the War Department is influenced 
by considerations other than the national defense 
in restricting the Negro to the infantry or 
cavalry branch of the service. 

Mr. Harry Woodring, former Secretary of 
War, commenting on this subject, has said, 
“Following the well-established principle, which 
is endorsed by colored people, the races have 
never been mixed within organizations of the 
United States Army.” 

Mr. Woodring is laboring under a misappre- 
hension. Colored people have never endorsed 
this principle, but have been compelled to sub- 
mit to segregation in the Army by the War De- 
partment. In the Spanish-American War there 
were National Guard units in which Negroes 
and whites served together. The War Depart- 
ment, during the World War, endorsed the 
principle of segregation and carried it through 
in the reorganization of the federalized militia 
after the war was over. 
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question. Some doctors are for it. Others 

are against it. It is opposed on the one 
hand because it is alleged to be Socialism, on the 
other because it is said not to benefit cither 
patient or doctor, and not to contribute to the 
progress of medicine as a science or art. There 
are also men of medicine and laymen who state 
that socialized medicine is simply not necessary. 
None of these positions is entirely correct. 

First, let us determine what socialized medi- 
cine is not. It is not Socialism. Socialism means 
the social ownership and democratic operation 
of the social tools and natural resources of pro- 
duction and exchange for service. There is no 
intention to establish social ownership of doc- 
tors. Socialism does not mean the socialization 
of all property. It is concerned with social pro- 
perty which is socially necessary for social use. 
Socialized medicine will not compel a patient 
to accept a particular doctor, but will prevent a 
patient with smallpox or any harmful disease 
from refusing medical aid. 

It is not the object of socialized medicine to 
exclude the practice of private medicine. Per- 
sons with large means will have the right and 
privilege of purchasing medical skill at as high 
a price as they wish to pay for it. 

Socialized medicine does mean that no person 
who is sick will be permitted to go without 
proper and adequate medical attention, though 
moneyless and poor. 

Socialized medicine, then, would provide 
compulsory medical attention to the needy sick 
at the cost of the government. Of course this 
implies that physicians, dentists and nurses 
would be regarded as public servants who would 
be required to minister to the needy sick for fees 
provided by the State. However, it does not 
mean that all doctors would become agents of 
the State and would be denied the right to con- 
duct private practice. The theory behind this 
position is that preserving the health of the peo- 
ple is a paramount duty of the State. 


Well has Dr. John A. Kingsbury, Associate 
Fellow of the New York Academy of Medicine, 
said that “The health of our people is our great- 
est wealth, and what is true in this regard of 
the nation as a whole, is true of the family and 
the individual. . . . It is self-evident that without 
physical and mental health freedom has but 
limited meaning, and the pursuit of happiness 
becomes but the shadow of its own substance.” 


There is more prejudice against the word 
“socialization” than against the fact of its exis- 
tence. Elementary and high school education is 
socialized in the public school system today. It 
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is financed and maintained by the municipal, 
State and Federal governments. 

Public schools are available to the rich and 
the poor. They came into existence largely as 
the result of the demands of the working men’s 
associations in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, for the early schools of the country 
were private and were only accessible to the 
children of the rich. 

The government—whose purpose and func- 
tion is the accommodation of the public needs 
of the population, among which is the mainten- 
ance of law and order—is itself socialized. It is 
maintained out of the public’s funds, raised 
through taxation. And all of the people in the 
State pay taxes directly or indirectly. For if the 
mass of the people are not taxpayers, they are 
still tax makers since they are workers or con- 
sumers. While the government is not all we may 
wish it to be, without it there would be chaos 
and anarchy. 


In the Middle Ages, “the government” was 
the strongest baron or lord. All power belonged 
to him. He used it for his private interest and 
profit. The maintenance of law and order de- 
pended upon the whim or caprice of the baron. 
Government was not yet socialized. Indeed, 
like land or cattle or women, it. was the 
personal property of the baron who had the 
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mone, to maintain the strongest private army. 
Thus. the State was not stable. Private property 
and ‘he persons of citizens or subjects of the 
population were insecure. The evolution of the 
Stat’ has changed all of this. Today the State 
is no longer private but social property. It is 
now stable, because it is socialized, and as a 
consequence of its power to maintain law and 
order, all of the people, rich and poor, benefit— 
they are relatively secure. 


Public streets and highways are socialized, as 
are the water supply and the fire and police de- 
partments. These are operated not for profit but 
for service. 

Is there anyone who, because of the bugaboo 
of the word socialization, is ready to rise up and 
declare his desire to return to the old private, 
profit-making system for such social services as 
education, streets and highways, fire and police 
protection? Hardly——not even the rankest hater 
of Socialism. 

The main issue here is not the name, but the 
fact. The name does not change the nature of 
the fact. In the words of the Bard of Avon, 
“A rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet.” 

Indeed, we must realize that the logical and 
inevitable consequence of the scientific and in- 
dustrial revolutions is the industrialization of 
our modern society. Whether we like it or not, 
if we are opposed to the socialization of medi- 
cine, we must also oppose industrialism and ad- 
vocate a return to medievalism, the pre-scientific 
era of superstition, witchcraft, 
and the handtool. 


During the last one hundred 
years, as a result of industrializa- 
tion, the structure of society has 
profoundly changed. At the turn 
of the century one out of five 
gainfully employed persons was 
a wage earner, and four owned 
their own means of production. 
Today four out of five are wage 
earners, or salaried employees, 
and the number of independent 
producers has been reduced to a 
minimum. In a society in which 
four-fifths of the gainfully em- 
ployed population depend for an 
income on the labor market, there 
is naturally a strong feeling of in- 
security, and, conversely, an in- 
sistent demand for security. 

Social maladjustments and eco- 


nomic insecurity, arising out of 
the stress and strain of modern, 


Probably Could Not Pay a Private Physician. 


profit-making industrialism, have given birth 
to the demad that social insurance sys- 
tems be introduced everywhere in order to 
spread unpredictable risks among as many peo- 
ple as possible and to pool resources. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that insecurity 
created by illness is merely one aspect of the 
general insecurity resulting from our economic 
system. 

In this period of rapid metamorphosis and 
transition, an increasing number of aspects of 
our economic life will become socialized, and we 
have the choice only between two possibilities : 
one, to socialize gradually; two, to let things 
drift along aimlessly, without rhyme or reason, 
until the pressure becomes so strong that it bursts 
forth in revolution and renders constructive, 
systematic and orderly adjustment impossible. 

But the question may be asked: Does the 
American public in general, and the Negro pub- 
lic in particular, need socialized medicine? Does 
not the present system of private medicine ade- 
quately take care of the health needs of the 
people ? 

Let us see. 

There are about 400,000 tubercular patients 
undergoing treatment every year. Over a half 
million people are infected every year with 
syphilis, and over a million with gonorrhea. An- 
nually, 60,000 children are born with the handi- 
cap of congenital syphilis, and over 50,000 per- 
sons die from the results of syphilis. In spite of 
the advance of medical science, 12,500 Amer-, 


A Doctor in a Public Health Clinic Injects a Child with an Antitoxin which 
will Heighten his Resistance to Disease—a Service for which the Parents 
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ican families lose a wife and mother every year. 

What of our infant death rate? Health sta- 
tistics show that 69,000 children die during the 
first month of their life, and 75,000 infants are 
stillborn. 

Every year 600,000 people are disabled by 
pneumonia and about 100,000 die of it. There 
are about one million mentally deficient persons 
outside of institutions, and some 500,000 mental 
patients in institutions. One out of eight persons 
who reach the age of forty-five dies of cancer. 

Arthritis alone disables one and a half million 
persons every year, and even more individuals 
are suffering from neuralgia, neuritis and lum- 
bago. Diseases of the heart, the blood vessels 
and the kidneys kill over half a million people 
every year. 

Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, professor of the history 
of medicine in Johns Hopkins University, points 
out that “This country loses every year ten bil- 
lion dollars as a result of illness. The popula- 
tion spends $3,700,000,000 yearly for medical 
care. Every wage earner loses annually cight 
calendar or seven working days on account of 
illness, and the loss of earnings amounts to about 
a half billion dollars a year.” 

Considering the present status of medical sci- 
ence, about one-third of all deaths are prema- 
ture, and the capital value of these preventable 
deaths has been estimated to be over $6,000,- 
000,000. 

In our medically needy population there are 
20,000,000 cases of disabling sickness,* with a 
minimum of 8,000,000 cases creating disability 
for a week or more. 

The National Health Survey, made by the 
United States Public Health Service with the 
aid of grants from the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, gives the first nation-wide picture of the 
state of the nation’s health and the underlying 
social and economic factors. 


The information was obtained by a house-to- 
house canvass of 740,000 families in urban com- 
munities in nineteen states, made between Octo- 
ber 1, 1935 and March 30, 1936. 

On the day of the survey, 4.5 percent of the 
2,300,000 persons covered in eighty-one cities 
were disabled. 

Applying-these results to the population of 
the whole country, it is estimated that 6,000,000 
persons in the United States are unable to work, 


* Public Affairs pamphlet prepared by Beulah Amidon 
on the basis of the National Health Survey, made by the 
U. S. Public Health Service in 1935-36, together with 
other research studies compiled by the United States 
Government Interdeparmental Committee to Coordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities. 
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attend school, or carry on other usual acti: ities 
each day during the winter months on ac. unt 
of illness, injury, or impairment resulting rom 
disease or accident. 

In other words, the total loss to the 1 tion 
from illnesses disabling for one week or | ager 
is enormous. In days, it is estimated at on and 
a quarter billion each year. 

What relation has income to illness ? 

The Survey showed that out of 2,300,000 city 
dwellers canvassed, about 40 percent were 1 em- 
bers of families with incomes under $1,000: 65 
percent of families with incomes under $1,000: 
and 80 percent of families with incomes under 
$2,000. Differently stated, two out of every five 
persons were in families of the lowest income 
group; and of the remainder two were in the 
$1,000 to $2,000 group and one was in the 
group with an annual income above $2,')00. 
Almost one-half of the lowest income group had 
received relief in some form during the year of 
1935. 

The study made by the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care (1928-1931) covering 
9,000 families in 130 communities, and the 
Health and Depression Studies of the Publix 
Health Service (1933) among 11,500 wage 
earners’ families in eight large cities, showed 
that 57 percent more illnesses disabling for one 
week or longer occur among families on relief 
than among families with annual incomes of 
$3,000 or over. 


4 hoe relief group had proportionately 47 per 

cent more acute illness than the highest in- 
come class and 87 percent more chronic ill- 
nesses. Persons in families just above the relief 
level, self-sustaining, but with incomes under 
$1,000, were sick less often than families on 
relief, but 17 percent more frequently than those 
in families of the highest income class. 

Thus the casual relation between the rate of 
morbidity and the wage rate is clear and unmis- 
takable. 

In truth, health today is very largely a pur- 
chasable commodity, available to the well-to- 
do and the rich, but often beyond the reach of 
the poor, the low-income wage earners and their 
dependents. 

In the United States today 40,000,000 per- 
sons—one-third of the population—live in fam- 
ilies with incomes under $800 a year. The aver- 
age family of four, on this income, hovers 
around an emergency level. If sickness comes, 
doctor’s bills and medicine mean cutting down 
on food, clothing and shelter. 
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Incluied in this group, as of 
early summer, 1938, is an esti- 
mated total of some 11,000,000 
gersons in work-relief families ; 
6,000,000 in families on general 
relief; more than 3,000,000 in 
households receiving old-age as- 
gtance, aid to dependent chil- 
iren, and aid to the blind under 
federal, State or local provisions 
for these types of need. 


That is a general picture of 
sickness in different income 
coups. What of the Negro? 
What of his illnesses, his income ? 
What of his medical care? Does 
private medicine satisfactorily 
meet his problem of sickness and 
premature death? What can so- 
jalized medicine do for him? 
[These questions cry out for a 
eraightforward discussion. What 


In Alabama, Georgia, Missis- 
sppi, South Carolina, Texas and Arkansas, the 
percentage of Negroes in maternal deaths due to 
puerperal causes exceeds the percentage of 
Negroes in the population.* This is not true 
umong the white people of those States. 


Deaths that result from pregnancy and child- 
rth per 10,000 live births, according to Trend 
{ Mortality by Race, 1930-1936, Bureau of 
the Census, are as follows: 


In Florida, 1930, Negro, 141: 
85: in 1936, Negro, 125; white, 62. 
In North Carolina, 1930, Negro, 121; 
white, 67: in 1936, Negro, 88; white, 56. 
In Virginia, 1930, Negro, 117; white, 

52: in 1936, Negro, 89; white, 46. 

These are samples that are taken from the 
w-called liberal southern states, and their ver- 
dict for the preventable loss of life of Negroes is 
alarming. 

In fact, mortality among Negroes is disturb- 
ing. One Census Bureau table reveals that in 
1936, in Mississippi, 1,747 Negro babies died 
against 1,120 white babies in a population of 
1,009,718 Negroes and 996,856 whites. In 
Georgia, 2,206 Negro babies died as compared 
with 2,109, in respective populations of 1,071,- 
125 and 1,836,974. These data are character- 
istic of Alabama, South Carolina, Texas and 
Arkansas, except that much greater unfavorable 


* Population Figures, Bureau of the Census, 1930: 
Maternal Mortality, Bureau of the Census, 1936, Vol. 5, 
No. 36, Page 161. 
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disparities against the Negro exist in Alabama 
and Texas. 

It is to be noted that although the deaths of 
Negro babies are large, the deaths of white 
babies are large too. The reason is plain. These 
States are poor. The people are poor, black and 
white. Hence not much medical care can be 
purchased. This poverty registers itself in a high 
infant mortality. When you add race discrim- 
ination to poverty, one can readily visualize the 
terrible plight of the Negro’s health condition, 
not only in the Black Belt but in the North as 
well. 

In a table on Live Births by Race in Homes 
and in Hospitals for the year 1936, figures com- 
piled by the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor show that live births not at- 
tended by a physician, among the Negro and 
white people, were as follows: 

In Louisiana, Negro, 68.9° ; white, 18.3. 

In Mississippi, Negro, 85.0°¢ ; white, 10.4%. 

In Arkansas, Negro, 82.1%; white, 12.2%. 

In Georgia, Negro, 77.4% ; white, 14.4%. 

These rambling samplings are typical of all 
of the Southern States. The story is tragic. It 
is the story of poverty. In our highly geared, 
mechanized world those who have the where- 
withal to buy health have it and those who don’t, 
don’t have it unless nature is unusually kind to 
them. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that tu- 
berculosis takes a greater toll among Negroes 
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than among white persons. According to S. J. 
Holmes, Ph.D., professor of zoology at the Uni- 
versity of California, the comparative death rate 
in 1920 was 258.52 Negroes out of every 100,- 
000, as compared to 99.38 per 100,000 for white 
persons. By 1929 the colored death rate had 
dropped only to 204.93, as compared with 63.32 
for white persons. 

Frances H. Williams, in a study prepared for 
the Public Affairs Committee of the National 
Board of the YWCA, states that “this not only is 
the best index of inequalities in regard to hous- 
ing, economic status and racial discrimination, 
but is a clear indication of the lack of concern 
felt by public health officers in this field when 
Negroes are involved.” 

“This disease works its greatest havoc among 
Negroes, among workers in certain occupations, 
and generally among persons of low income,” 
states the Report of the Technical Committee on 
Medical Care, 1938. 

But it may be contended that these statistics 
bear upon the health of Negroes who are largely 
in the South, and that the health of the Negroes 
and white people in the northern communities 
is about the same. This is far from the truth. 
The difference is enormous in even the most 
liberal communities of the North. It is not a 
racial difference, but an economic and social 
one. 


For instance, “In 1936, the mortality rate for 
Negroes in New Jersey was 16.1 per thousand 
population as compared with 10.4 per thou- 
sand for the general population.* The rate of 
tuberculosis in 1936 was 37.3 per hundred thou- 
sand population for white, but 190.0 for Ne- 
groes. The white infant mortality rate was 44 
per thousand live births the same year; for 
Negroes, the rate was nearly double, 79.5 “per 
thousand. The disparity in these rates for infant 
and tuberculosis mortality can be taken as a 
strong reflection of the differing conditions un- 
der which Negro and white babies are born and 
Negro and white families live.” 

In the first place, let us establish how Negroes 
live. Negroes earn their living by working, not 
by owning property or in the professions. This 
is no reflection upon Negroes. It is simply a 
fact. 


According to the Census of 1930, 11,891,000 
Negroes were counted, and there were 5,503,535 
Negroes gainfully employed. In manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits, there were 896,592; 
agriculture, 1,987,839; domestic and personal 


* Report of the New Jersey State Temporary Com- 
mission on the Condition of the Urban Colored Popu- 
lation, 1938. 
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service, 1,576,205; business, 55,995; cleric. o¢. 
cupations, 82,669; and in the profes ons, 
115,765. 

Thus it is apparent that the Negro peop! are 
a people of workers of hand and brain- and 
principally of hand. 

In the manufacturing and mechanical i: dus. 
tries the majority of Negroes are unskilled. ‘ nly 
140,829 out of 896,592 Negroes in the m inu- 
facturing and mechanical industries are sb illed 
workers, while 571,992 are unskilled and | 43. 
772 are semi-skilled. 

What do these workers earn? Recent studies 
show that in 1935-1936, the median an:ual 
family income for white families in the souttiem 
rural area was $1,100, compared with $480) for 
Negro families in the same area. In southem 
cities of 2,500 population and over, white fam- 
ilies had an average income of $1,570, com- 
pared with $525 for Negro families. Even in 
the north central cities of 100,000 population 
and over, the average annual income of white 
families was $1,720, compared with $1,095 for 
Negro families. 

In the southern rural regions 28 percent of 
white families, as against 80 percent of Negro 
families, received less than $750 per year. Even 
in 1929, a boom year of prosperity when an in- 
come of $2,000 was only sufficient to supply 
the bare necessities for a family of four, more 
than 60 percent of the Negro families were be- 
low the standard. 

In 1937 there were 1,089,707 Negroes who 
were unemployed. Although Negroes comprised 
only 40 percent of the gainfully employed in the 
1930 Census, they constituted 15 percent, or 
906,365, of the relief population in 1935. Dur- 
ing 1933, 26.7 percent of the urban Negroes 
were on relief, as compared with 9.7 percent of 
the urban whites. In 1935, 39.5 percent of urban 
Negroes were on relief as compared with 14.6 
percent of the urban white population. 

Are not these figures sufficiently eloquent of 
the pauperism and poverty of the Negro people 
to show that they are the least able of all Amer- 
ican citizens to purchase private medical services, 
and that socialized medicine is their only hope? 

Public medicine will do several things: It 
will improve the health of the American people 
in general and of the Negro people in particular, 
and it will provide increased income and pro- 
fessional opportunities for Negro doctors. 

It is evident from the foregoing description of 
the state of the health of the American people 
and the Negro that all is not well. The health 
of the Negro and of the American people is 
(Continued on Page 218) 
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Women--A 
Minority 
Group 


® By PEARL S. BUCK 


monly called a minority has a great deal 

to think about today. Every minority is 
face to face with the old question of what to 
do. Shall it join other minorities in a tem- 
porary union, hoping to find mutual benefit in 
combined strength or shall it remain aloof from 
them and be compelled perhaps to accept sub- 
jugation under an uncongenial power? Neither 
answer will give complete satisfaction, because 
both carry compulsions. A union between min- 
orities may be as disastrous to them individually 
as a subjugation. The superficial, the impetu- 
ous, the impatient will refuse to believe this, 
but it has been found upon experience to be 
true. 

Who are the minorities? They are to be 
found as nations and as groups within nations. 
The main thing is they are not static, feither 
by nation nor by race nor by group. Thus na- 
tions which today are minorities may once have 
been great powers—Portugal, for example, and 
the Netherlands. Today’s great powers may one 
day be minorities. Nor is there any one race 
which has been permanently a minority. The 
Japanese were certainly once an Oriental min- 
ority, hut now no more, if the criterion is 
power. Negroes in one part of the world may 


A NYONE who belongs to what is com- 


Pearl S. Buck 


consider themselves a minority, in other parts 
of the world they are not. 

There has been only one permanent minority 
group without limit of nation and race, and it 


is made up of all women. Women in every 
nation have been in history and are still today 
the largest, and the most real minority group. 
Even in the United States where they have had 
the most freedom, they remain the largest min- 
ority group, far exceeding in number and in 
lack of equality any other. The centenary of 
their struggle for equality with other groups is 
to be celebrated this year, but not with any 
sense of achievement completed. Within this 
one hundred years this oppressed group has 
with infinite pains secured in the United States 
these rights given freely to male citizens, the 
right to possess property and to make wills, to 
speak in public meetings, to receive education 
equal to men’s and to obtain degrees, to be 
eligible for government offices, to enter profes- 
sions, to vote, and to assume the privileges and 
responsibilities of citizenhood. 

Yet at this moment women are having still 
to struggle against more than a thousand laws 
in various states discriminating against them as 
a sex; they are having to struggle, and without 
apparent success, for the right to have the Con- 
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stitution of the United States apply to them in 
the same way as it applies to men, and most 
of all they are struggling, and must struggle 
for a long time to come, against wages lower 
than men’s for the same work, against a fresh 
tide of prejudice toward married women work- 
ers, against almost undiminished prejudice to- 
ward women in the professions, in business, in 
government, and to some extent in the arts. 
They must continue, therefore, as a minority 
group, even in the free and democratic United 
States, for years, perhaps generations to come. 
And if this is true here, it is infinitely more so 
in other countries, particularly in the totali- 
tarian states, where woman has had to lose 
much of whatever gain she has made as an 
individual. The oppression of Jews in Germany 
has scarcely been more ruthless, nor will it in 
the end prove as devastating, as the determined 
relegation of a much greater number of people 
to medievalism merely because they happen to 
be women. And let American Negro men, when 
they feel inclined to anger and self-pity for the 
Negro as a minority, remember that women of 
all races in our democracy, the United States, 
were forced to stand aside in their struggle for 
enfranchisement until Negro men were given 
the vote. The Nineteenth Amendment was not 
ratified until 1919. 


Women have always been and are tuday the 
world’s greatest minority group, and they know 
it. There is no thinking intelligent woman who 
in her heart does not know it and resent it and 
suffer under it. A few women have spoken out 
but most have not. Women as a minority group 
in all countries have gone on doing the work 
assigned to them and cooperating as far as the; 
were able under restrictions in the life of those 
countries. They have not as a group gone on 
strikes or made revolutions, Their technique as 


Mixed Blood 


they have become aware of their situat: 4 has 
been to perform their tasks while they ; gh 
to better themselves and to remove ineg slities 
based on the mere accident of birth. For | js ~ 
much chance and accident that a huma:. being 
is born a woman instead of a man as tha me x 
born white or black or yellow, and discrim. cation 
based upon such accident is as cruel and njust 
for the woman as it is when it is based up 9 thy 
accident of race. 


I call attention to women as a minority vroup 


among other minority groups merely be: use 
should be remembered, now when ther: js s 
much talk about minorities in the world, the 
women are the largest minority group, in num. 
bers as well as in the massed inequality ap 
prejudices under which they must pas: the: 
lives. I advocate no violent action about ths 
fact, no clamor or resentment, certainly no re. 
olution, for I believe that no permanent goo: 
is achieved by such methods. I have seen reve 
lutions within a country more than once, an 
seen them from start to finish. I never saw 

revolution that did not leave people debax 
and conditions worse than before. 


I believe that the way women have pro 
gressed, as a minority struggling for equality, ha 
been the nght way. When women have gone o 
working while they pressed steadily for ther 
rights, they have put each forward step upo: 
the solid foundation of worth. Women ha 
deserved each right as they claimed it. Th 
are aware of their loss in totalitarian states bu 
are not resigned to it, and will not allow it: 
be permanent. That they will achieve what the 
desire is sure because development has precec- 
ed the attainment of each right. It is a metho 
which minority groups everywhere will do w 
to consider in their present doubts. 


By GEORGIA DOUGLAS JOHNSON 


N me strange races blend and burn, 

And I go forward in my turn 

A part of each, yet something more .. . 
A bridge, where chasms yawned before. 
This fusion is a master key 

That opens every door for me. 

To all, I am enigma yet... 


Men never know what they beget! 
High up, above a cooling pyre 

I flame, a new triumphant fire . . . 
A blend, the nation yet to be . 

A fitter man for destiny! 
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The Red 


This is the second of two articles outlining the 
efforts of Amercia's parcel porters to obtain 
employee status. 


@ By ERNEST CALLOWAY 


HE “tip-wage” fight between the United 
| Transport Service Employees of America 
and the Association of American Rail- 
roads before the Wage and Hour Administra- 
tion has become one of far-reaching significance. 
Aside from the one being waged by the gar- 
ment and textile unions, the “tip-wage” fight 
ranks as the major case before the Administra- 
tion and the courts of the country. As a union 
official told a railroad official during recess at 
a recent hearing, ““We are confident that we are 
right, and surprisingly to you, we are patient, 
persistent, and have the necessary ‘guts’ to fight 
for what is right. Therefore, we are going to ex- 
plore and utilize every agency and court in the 
land until we get justice.” 

[he extreme bitterness of the Association of 
American Railroads in the fight flows from the 
fact that a victory by the UTSEA will increase 
the approximately two billion dollar annual pay- 
roll of railroads by an insignificant four million 
dollars, and the payment of back wages totaling 
some $5,000,000. Added to this bitterness is the 
fact that the Union has demonstrate? to the 
railroad companies that the red caps have an 


organization which must be viewed in a new 
light. As one news commentator stated, “In the 
past the railroad companies could deal with the 
individual red cap as they chose. Now, however, 
they have been confronted with a situation which 
indicates that the railroads can no longer re- 
gard the red cap as an individual; but instead 
must look upon him as a member of a powerful 
organization, and treat him accordingly.” 

The controversy touches the core of an old 
American institution and tradition, that of or- 
ganized “tipping.” Although the fight centers 
around red caps, the ultimate outcome will 
eventually affect all those whose major income 
depends upon tips and gratuities. The fight re- 
volves around the legal nature of tips in rela- 
tion to wages. 


Two days prior to the effective date of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, railroad companies 
throughout the country—presumably under the 
advice and instructions of the Association—in- 
formed all red caps by memorandum that an 
“accounting and guarantee” arrangement would 
be established by the company in order that the 
new minimum wage requirements could be met. 
Under threat of immediate discharge, red caps 
were virtually coerced into signing the memo- 
randum as an agreement on this new condition 
of employment. Through this new “accounting 
and guarantee” arrangement, red caps were re- 
quired to report daily the amount of tips earned, 
these sums to be used to meet the legal mini- 
mum pay requirement. Through this procedure 
the railroads attempted to establish what would 
amount to a priority ownership of tips and gra- 
tuities of their employees. 


With haste, the Union filed a sharp memo- 
randum before the Wage and Hour Administra- 
tion calling attention to this obvious violation of 
the spirit and letter of the law and demanding 
a thorough investigation of the matter by the 
Administration. 


With supporting evidence, the Union outlined 
its opposition to the practices as follows : 


A—tThe Act requires the employer to pay a wage. 


B—tThe railroads’ purported “guarantee-notice” is a 
nullity. It was conceived in illegality; it was put into 
effect by coercion, and it is maintained by threats and 
economic blackmail. 

(1) The railroads’ sole purpose in conceiving the 
“guarantee-notice” was to evade the law. The 
railroads are well able to pay the wage which 
the Act requires. 

(2) The “gucrantee-notice” is a unilateral self-serv- 
ing dec)..ation. Red caps were required without 
other alternative to receipt for the notice or to 
pass into the ranks of the unemployed. 
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(3) The fiction of the “guarantee-notice” is main- 
tained only by the continuous imposition of 
threats of discharge. The railroads have made 
it clear, and continuously do make it clear, that 
it is dangerous for red caps to report less than 
the legal minimum, whether they earn it or not. 


C—The “guarantee-notice” affords no legal basis for 
proper record keeping. It violates the requirements of 
the Act that the employer pay wages. 


(1) Tips received from third persons are not wages. 


(2) Under the state minimum wage acts, tips are 
uniformly excluded from wages. 

(3) The social security acts, upon which the rail- 
roads place their complete reliance, contain dif- 
ferent definitions for wages. 


D—tThe railroads actually do recognize that under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act they are obligated to pay 
a wage. 

(1) The conduct of the railroads proves that they 
privately admit to themselves their liability to 
pay a wage. 

(2) The railroads’ own records already admit on 
their face that the railroads regard the small 
actual wage paid (where it is paid) as the only 
wage paid. 

(3) The Interstate Commerce Commission records, 
which every railroad keeps, already show that 
the small actual wage paid (where it is paid) is 
the only wage paid. 

(4) The federal unemployment insurance records 
kept by the railroads show that the railroads 
consider the small actual wage paid (where it is 
paid) as the only wage paid. 


vO 
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Checks Issued by Railroad Companies in Payment for the Services of Red 
Caps. These Checks Represent the Difference Between the Red Caps’ 
Reported Tip Income and the Minimum Wage Prescribed by Law 
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Earlier exhibits filed by the railroads before -he 
Interstate Commerce Commission show that «he 
railroads consider the actual wage paid as ‘he 
only wage paid. 

(6) The railroads cannot seriously intend to sus cin 
the “guarantee-notice.’ Even if the “guarar 
notice” were otherwise lawful, it would be c: aj- 
nally contrary to the Interstate Commerce ct 

E—In practice, the actual and unavoidable prac: ~a} 

result of the “guarantee-notice” and the conseq) nt 
record keeping system is to violate the law and to { us- 
trate its purposes. 

(1) The “guarantee-notice” is absolutely unworka | 

(2) The “guarantee-notice” deprives red caps of the 

minimum wage required by the law 


(3) If tips referred to by the “guarantee-notice” ire 
included in the computation of the legal m.ni- 
mum wage, the railroads will continue with im- 
punity their violation of the Fair Labor Standards 


Act. 


As attorneys for the Union stated, if written 
into words, the “guarantee-notice’” would read 
substanti..'ly as follows: “We guarantee to pay 
you the difference between your report of tips, 
and the amount of the minimum wage which 
Congress specified. But if you report tips aggre- 
gating less than the minimum amount, anything 
to the contrary herein notwithstanding, you will 
be warned, disciplined or discharged.” And as 
the station master told a red cap in Jackson, 
Miss., “I'll pay you the difference, but don’t 
put your cap on any more.” 

In many cases the railroads openly instructed 
red caps to report amounts equal to the mini- 
mum, whether they earned them 
or not. In Grand Central Term- 
inal in New York City the time- 
keeper gave a red cap a signed 
slip which stated, “Short slip for 
May 22; show $2.00.” In the 
Cincinnati Union Terminal the 
station master changed a_ red 
cap’s report in front of him in 
order to bring it up to the legal 
minimum. In the Illinois Central 
station in Chicago red caps were 
required to turn in slips showing 
earnings of the legal minimum 
before they went to work. In 
Pittsburgh the station master told 
red caps to begin reporting 30c 
an hour so they would be “in 
practice” by October 24, 1939, 
when the legal minimum of the 
Act was increased to 30c an 
hour. In Buffalo one red cap re- 
ported $1.44. The superintendent 
told him that if he did not report 
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$2.00 per day, he would be out of service 
within three days’ time. An affidavit of this 
employee graphically goes on to state, “T here- 
after M. Earle reported $2.00 daily in tips.” 


In a general notification to all railroads, the 
Union made its position very clear in the matter 
and informed them that under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the carriers are required to pay 
red caps a minimum wage of 25c per hour, 
“leaving to the red cap himself the nght to te- 
tain all tips received from patrons of the car- 
riers.” The general notification warned that 
“many of the carriers have not obeyed the law 
in this respect. The criminal enforcement of the 
law is left to the Federal Government. How- 
ever. the enforcement of the law by the collec- 
tion of double damages is a matter for the em- 
ployees, and for us as their representatives, to 
take up. It is expected that in due course this 
liability will be enforced . . . we are calling this 
liability particularly to the attention of the ac- 
counting and financial departments so that ade- 
quzte reserves may be set up to meet it... . 
This liability is properly a current operating ex- 
pense and we believe it will be to the best in- 
terest of every one concerned that it be paid out 
in the form of wages rather than retained and 
accumulated as frozen reserve.” 


LMER F. Andrews, at that time Chief of the 
Wage and Hour Division, supported the 
Union’s position and summarized the entire sit- 
uation very clearly when he stated on one occa- 
sion that “In effect the railroads have attempted 
to use tips paid to railroad employees by the 
traveling public as a means of paying off the 
debt due from the employer to the employee 
under a Federal statute-payment of wages by the 
employer at the rate of twenty-five cents an 
hour. 


“The red caps have been caught between two 
forces. Many people, believing that the railroads 
were paying all their employees wages aside from 
tips equal to or in excess of the twenty-five cents 
minimum, have refused to tip. But the typical 
red cap of most companies has not received any 
such wages from his employer. . . . We have re- 
ceived complaints from red caps that the agree- 
ments (‘accounting and guarantee’ arrange- 


ments) are being used in a fraudulent manner in 
that red caps are required to report twenty-five 
cents an hour in tips, regardless of the amount 
they actually received. We have also received 
complaints that these contracts were made and 
operated under duress.” 

Upon the insistence of the Union, a public 


hearing was held in Washington, June 27 and 
28, 1939, on the question of “whether or not 
additional regulations should be issued concern- 
ing records to be kept of wages paid red caps.” 
The hearing was presided over by Dr. Gustav 
Peck, assistant chief of the Hearings and Ex- 
emption Section of the Wage and Hour Admin- 
istration. 

At the hearing, the Union introduced a 
wealth of evidence on the legal and economic 
aspect of tips. Today this evidence probably is 
the most comprehensive collection of material 
on the subject. Exhibits of all types were pre- 
sented. Among these was an exhibit of all work- 
men’s compensation laws concerning the rela- 
tionship of tips to wages; an exhibit of regula- 
tions from state labor commissioners governing 
employees depending upon tips as income; an 
exhibit of extracts from all periodicals on the 
question of tips; an exhibit of all wage and 
hour laws from those states having such laws on 
their statute books; and an exhibit of earnings 
before and after the effective date of the Act. 


All in all, the presentation of the Union was 
very impressive. As one well known newspaper 
columnist commented, “At this hearing repre- 
sentatives of the red cap’s union, in contending 
for wages for their members, made such a bril- 
liant case that the attorneys for the operators 
were taken aback. In fact, they were so im- 
pressed that they reported to the operators that 
the red caps were represented by officers and at- 
torneys of unusual ability.” With corroborating 
witnesses, the Union revealed every unfair prac- 
tice that red caps were subjected to under the 
operation of the “accounting and guarantee” ar- 
rangement. 


HE Association of American Railroads at- 

tempted to discredit this testimony and stated 
that the railroads would not, under any circum- 
stances, submit to the jurisdiction of the Wage 
and Hour Administration to settle this question 
of tips and wages. Representatives of the or- 
ganization intimated that if the red caps’ union 
felt it had a justifiable case, it should go to the 
Federal courts for settlement. 

In his findings and recommendations to the 
Administrator, Dr. Peck declared that “there is 
grave legal doubt as to the validity under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of the ‘accounting and 
guarantee’ arrangement which the carriers have 
used.” He recommended that the Wage and 
Hour Administration take immediate steps, 
through court action, to determine the validity 
of the “contract” in force at the Cincinnati 
Union Terminal; the terms of which were in 
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general practice at railroad terminals through- 
out the country. He also recommended that em- 
ployers be required to keep records showing, 
separately from other amounts paid as wages, the 
amount of tips which were claimed by the em- 
ployers to be wages paid. 

On November 6, 1939, attorneys representing 
the Wage and Hour Administration went before 
the United States District Court of southern 
Ohio and filed an injunction suit to restrain the 
Cincinnati Union Terminal Company from us- 
ing tips to meet minimum wage requirements, 
and to pay its red caps the minimum of 30c an 
hour. The complaint stated that the terminal 
company had compelled the red caps to main- 
tain records of tips received from passengers and 
had arbitrarily instructed them not to put down 
less than the legal requirements. Those who 
reported less were threatened by agents of the 
terminal company, the complaint stated. 

Simultaneously attorneys representing the 
United Transport Service Employees’ Union 
placed on the calendar of several Federal court 
districts wage recovery suits against a number 
of railroad and terminal companies in behalf 
of approximately 2,500 employees. 


With these suits, the opening shot was fired 
by the Union to recover upwards of $5,000,000 
from American railroads in back wages due un- 
der the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. These complaints stated that the red caps 
had only received from 1 to 5c per hour in- 
stead of the required 25 and 30c minimum. 
In this connection, checks have been produced 
showing amounts of 3, 5 and 9c paid to red 
caps for two weeks’ work. These suits asked 
double damages—the penalty provided by law 
for the violation of this particular section of the 
Act. 


In a table on this page are average figures on 
indemnity wage recovery suits against railroad 
companies maintained by the United Transport 
Service Employees Union in various Federal 
court districts. 


These suits and others in preparation—par- 
ticularly against a number of southern railroad 
companies—will bring the total number of em- 
ployees involved to nearly 3,000, and the ap- 
proximate wage claims to more than $5,000,- 
000. Railroads operating in the Far West are 
excluded from this action. This is due to the 
fact that red cap employees of these companies 
receive wages equal to, or above, the Federal 
minimum. For instance Portland red caps—who 
perform janitoral as well as_parcel-carrying 
duties—are paid a monthly salary of $80.00. 
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No.of Fed.Court Approxi: ate 


Company Workers _ District Amo. 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 717 North. Ill. $1,39'. 
N. Y. Central Railroad 651 North. II. 1,262 289 
[Illinois Central 

Railroad 151 North. IIL. 89 
Chicago, Rock Island 

& Pacific 151 North. Ill. 29.789 
Chicago, North West- 

ern R.R. 81 North. Il. 156,159 
Chicago, Western In- 

diana R.R. 59 North. Ill. 114.40] 
Washington ‘Terminal 

Co. 191 Dist. of Col. 370,549 
Cincinnati Union Ter- 

minal Co. 100 South. Ohio 195,909 
Cleveland Union Ter- 

minal Co. 66 North. Ohio 127.974 
New York, New Haven 

& Hartford 80 East. Mass. 155,120 
Boston Terminal Co. 73 East. Mass. 141,547 
Boston and Maine R.R $5 East. Mass. 67,865 
Boston and Albany R.R. 26 East. Mass. 30,314 

256! $4,625,058 


The first ruling on the wage recovery suits was 
made on April 5, 1940, by Judge Philip Sullivan 
in the Northern Illinois District Court at Chi- 
cago. The ruling denied the motion of five rail- 
road companies to dismiss the suit on the 
grounds that the complaint against them “fails 
to state a specific claim . . . upon which relief 
can be granted.” The railroads argued that cach 
of the red caps bringing suit, as well as each of 
the other employees, should have been required 
to file with the court a statement of the total 
amount he received from his employer, the total 
number of hours worked, and the total amount 
for which he was asking for back wages. At- 
torneys for the Union stated that the informa- 
tion sought by the railroads was unnecessary 
since it was already in their possession. 


A second ruling made by the court upheld 
the contention of the Union and denied a sec- 
ond motion of the railroads. This ruling estab- 
lished the Union’s right to maintain a repre- 
sentative suit in behalf of employees and “others 
similarly situated,” in conformity with Section 
16(b) of the Fair Labor Standards Act. This 
particular section of the Act gives employees the 
right to select a representative to act for them 
and others similarly situated. 


This favorable ruling in behalf of the Union 
and the imminent probability of a victory placed 
the organization in an advantageous position for 
the first time during the whole course of the “‘tip- 
wage” fight. The railroads, in their nation-wide 
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wurry for cover—-and_ primarily 
) stop the accumulation of pen- 
lties in the wage suits——adopted 
wholesale the “Cincinnati Plan” 
{ paying the 30c minimum wage 
to red caps and making a ten- 
cent bag charge for passengers. 
Che payment of the 50-cent min- 
imum by the Cincinnati Terminal 
was a clear-cut public admission 
that the law had not been com- 
plied with previously. 

This plan was introduced in 
March, 1940, at the Cincinnati 
terminal as a means of heading 
off the injunction proceedings 
against the “accounting and guar- 
antec” arrangement that was 
being pushed by the Wage and Hour Adminis- 
tration. All revenue from bag charges went into 
company coffers and out of it the red caps re- 
ceived the 30c minimum. As a result of this, the 
court dismissed the injunction suit of the Wage 
and Hour Administration. It has been learned, 
however, that the government is appealing the 
case. 


N addition to the “Cincinnati Plan,” where 

the companies pay the required minimum and 
retain the balance, there are in operation two 
modified versions as a result of union agree- 
ments covering the collection of the 10-cent fees. 
The “Chicago Plan” is the result of an agree- 
ment between the Chicago North Western Rail- 
road and the United Transport Service Em- 
ployees Union. The agreement, covering sta- 
tions at Chicago, Evanston, Milwaukee and 
Sioux City, calls for the pooling and distribution 
of all income received under the 10-cent bag 
charge. Under this agreement, the minimum of 
30 cents an hour is paid from this general fund 
and the remainder is distributed equally among 
all red cap employees on the basis of hours 
worked. This “pooling and distribution” sys- 
tem has removed the immediate danger of this 
particular railroad company using the 10-cent 
charge and the 30-cent minimum to lower in- 
come standards. A far greater result of this par- 
ticular agreement has been that it has broken 
down three great traditional evils in this particu- 
lar class of employment, intensive competition 
among employees, job cliques and favoritism. 
Under such an agreement, cooperation becomes 


A Group of Re 


Caps Employed by the Cleveland Terminal Company, 
Who are in the Thick of the Fight for Better Wages and Working Condi- 
tions for the Nation’s Parcel Porters. 


the watch-word and universal practice instead 
of competition and dog-cat-dog tactics. 


The other plan has been put into effect in 
St. Louis. It is the result of an agreement be- 
tween a local of white red caps affiliated with 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and the St. 
Louis Terminal Co. It differs from the “Chi- 
cago Plan” in many respects. All money col- 
lected over 30 cents an hour, is pro-rated on the 
basis of individual earnings. Many feel that this 
intensifies competition. A second point of dif- 
ference is that 30 cents a day is collected from 
each red cap to pay the cost of bookkeeping 
and clerical work. A third and far greater point 
of difference is that the wage recovery suit main- 
tained in the Federal district court by the Clerks’ 
Union was withdrawn and the sums received 
over the 30-cent minimum will be applied to 
back wages due St. Louis red caps by the Ter- 
minal Company. 


HE nationwide introduction of the 10-cent 

‘bag charge and its effect upon the earnings of 
red caps is a new problem to be explored and 
solved. No ready-made, cut-and-dried solution 
is available. Problems like this must be studied 
and discussed and concerted action taken. What- 
ever future course the United Transport Service 
Employees of America may take, it surely will 
be undertaken with the same spirit, determina- 
tion and consistency as in the past. A problem 
of forty years’ standing—the payment of wages 
to red caps—already has been solved. The rest 
will not be easy, but the end is even now in 
sight. 
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York-born Negro painter and etcher, 
who for the last twelve years has been 
painting the people and the countrysides of 
France, Belgium, Spain, Luxembourg, and 
Italy, died in April at his home in Paris. Death 
came quickly, without warning, and Albert 
Smith died as some of the people and countries 
he had worked so hard to put on his canvases 
and etching plates were fast disappearing into 
a disastrous maelstrom. 


Only 44 years old at his death, Albert Smith 
had studied and worked in art since his teens. 
He received his first art training in New York 
City. In 1917, he joined the Pioneers Band and 
went abroad with the American Expeditionary 
Force for one year. Later, in 1927, he returned 
to the European continent, to remain until his 
death. During his years on the continent he ac- 
cepted contracts for singing and musical work 
in cabarets, at almost any price, in order to sat- 
isfy his desires for travel and for creative ex- 
pression. 


. LBERT ALEXANDER SMITH, a New 


Friends in this country, and men and women 
who have judged and appreciated Albert 
Smith’s work, are inclined to attribute his early 
death to his extreme industriousness. He worked 
hard at his singing, and yet took every spare 
moment to paint and to sketch, Strangely 
enough, little of the life which he led as a cab- 
aret singer and entertainer appears in his crea- 
tive work. Most of his paintings and sketches 
were of people at their everyday activities of 
work and play. During his years on the conti- 


“Dancing Time,” a Painting in Oil, by Albert Alexander Smith. 
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nent, he sent back paintings and etchings regu 
larly to his father for inclusion in exhibits an 
sales in this country. He also showed and sol; 
work abroad, particularly in the exhibitions . 
the Association of American Professional Artis: 
in Paris. 


Born in New York City on September |. 
1896, Albert Alexander Smith was the son « 
Alfred Renforth Smith and Elizabeth A. Smith 
He received his general education in the publi 
schools of New York City and his art educa 
tion at Ethical Culture Art School and the Ni 
tional Academy of Design, both in New York 
He also received instruction in etching at th 
Royal Academy of Liege, Belgium. 

After his service overseas, he returned to thi 
country and obtained work as a chauffeur, con 
tinuing with his art in his spare time. He wa 
employed as a musician on the radio, in record 
ing studios, and later in European cabarets. His 
entertainment activities took him to Italy, Spain. 
Luxembourg and France, and in each country 
he painted and sketched the landscapes and the 
people. 

His father, who acted as his agent in America. 
suffered the loss of his home in Corona, Long 
Island, through fire, just one day before h« 
heard of his son’s illness. Before he could start 
for Paris, news reached him of his son’s death. 

Albert Smith’s work was exhibited through- 
out this country in schools, colleges, museums, 
YMCA’s and other groups through the agency 
of the traveling exhibitions of the Harmon 
Foundation. His work was included in the Har- 
mon Exhibits at International 
House and the Art Center in 
New York City during the years 
1928, 1929, 1930, 1931 and 
1933. In 1939, etching. 
“Darktown Strutters,” was in- 
cluded in the Baltimore Museum 
of Art Exhibition of Negro Art, 
in which the Harmon Foundation 
cooperated. In 1929, he received 
the Harmon Bronze Medal and 
Award. 


In 1932, his “Dancing Time,” 
an oil, appeared in an exhibition 
at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Massachusetts, sponsored 
by the New England Society of 
Contemporary Art. This painting 
was later reproduced and includ- 
ed in the magazine Arts and Ar- 
cheology, with a review of the 
Boston exhibit. 
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@ By JEAN McGLEUGHLIN 


“Spanish Beggars,” an oil, is an example of 
the kind of interpretation which Albert Smith 
made in selecting the people and scenes for his 
work, and in placing them on his canvases. The 
people in this have an amazing “old world” 
look, especially coming from the brush of an 
American Negro, The man might be compared, 
in this painting, to one of the men in van 
Gogh’s “Potato Eaters.” 


In 1938 Albert Smith had an exhibition of 
his work at the salon of the Association of 
American Professiona! Artists in Paris, and it 
received these words of praise in La Revue 
Moderne on July 15, 1938: 


“Three pictures of this painter, exhibited at 
the Salon of the Association of American Pro- 
fessional Artists in Paris, have attracted me by 
their vigorous composition, their color, finally 
their general impression, hard and luminous, 
achieving at their height an ardeur and optim- 
ism of better times. 

“Albert Smith . . . was in his country the as- 
siduous disciple of the great masters—Kenyon 
Cox. Douglas Volk, Blashfield, Joseph Pennell, 
Auerbach Levy. A very independent spirit, he 


never let doctrine be imposed on him, and was 
noted in his debuts as a painter and etcher by 
the individuality of his conceptions. The num- 
ber of subjects which have attracted him is in- 
finite ; from his voyages across the world he has 
brought back a good sampling of studies which 
all show his truly surprising aptitude to catch 
the grandeur of a scene or the beauty of an idea. 
His mountain countrysides, the scenes where 
he evokes Spain . . . his pictures consecrated to 
the nobility of the work of the peasant and 
the laborer, his familiar scenes of everyday life, 
his landscapes of all countries, are all marked 
by the individuality of his character, an exact- 
ness of light and color, and an originality, final- 
ly, which denotes an artistic temperament of 
great power.” 
Museums other than 
those mentioned above 
which have exhibited 
Smith’s work include 
the City Art Museum, 
St. Louis, Missouri; 
the Fine Arts Gallery, 
San Diego, California ; 
the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Houston, Texas; 
the Kansas City Art 
Institute, Missouri ; the 
Oakland Art Gallery, 
Oakland, California ; 
the Flint Institute of 
Art, Flint, Michigan; 
the Art Association of Albert Alexander Smith 
Indianapolis, Indiana ; 
the Kalamazoo Institute of Arts, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan; the Milwaukee Art Institute, Wis- 
consin; and the Hackley Gallery of Fine Arts, 
Muskegon, Michigan. His work has been shown 
also at Mount Holyoke College, Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Fisk University, Howard University, and 
the University of Kansas. A representative col- 
lection of his etchings is now on permanent ex- 
hibition at the 135th Street Branch of the New 
York Public Library. 


Albert Smith leaves behind him a record of 
growing recognition in the art field. His work, 
while not stemming from the African primitive 
tradition or belonging to any of the modern 
American schools, has a power of its own. Per- 
haps through his long years of residence abroad, 
during which he lost a good deal of contact 
with his native America, he came to think of 
himself not first as a Negro or an American, 
but as an artist, and an artist who wished to 
contribute what he had to express to the world 
at large, and to the achieverrent of the Negro 
race in the field of the arts. 
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changes have occurred in the Negro’s 
position in the labor market. Rapid- 
ly his marginal status in industry has become 
more precarious. Skilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers have been forced down into unskilled and 
service occupations. And here, too, they have 
been pressed downward, from the best of such 
jobs to the less desirable and eventually to wide- 
spread unemployment. At the very beginning of 
the depression in 1929 excessive numbers were 
displaced. A large proportion had been em- 
ployed in domestic or personal service, where 
jobs vanished fast. Their employers sought to 
economize by using fewer workers and by doing 
much of the household work themselves. By 
1935 the relief rolls carried 3,000,000 Negroes, 
or 25 percent of the total Negro population, as 
compared with 17,000,000 whites, or 15 percent 
of the total remaining population. Unemploy- 
ment is still America’s No. 1 problem and the 
only permanent long-range Government plan 
which attempts to cope with it is the Federal- 
State employment security system, established 
under the social security program. 


D = the depression decade significant 


The major objective of the employment se- 
curity program is to provide unemployment in- 
surance as a measure of protection against the 
economic hazards of unemployment and to 
make available to all classes of job-seekers the 
largest possible number of employment oppor- 
tunities. Though still in an experimental stage, 
unemployment insurance is expected eventually 
to enhance the welfare of an increasingly large 
number of workers as it undergoes needed lib- 
eralization of benefits and extension of coverage 
to many persons now excluded. 


AST year, under the President’s Reorganiza- 

‘ tion Plan, the United States Employment Ser- 
vice was transferred from the Department of 
Labor to the Federal Security Agency, and the 
Social Security Board combined it with the 
Bureau of Unemployment Compensation to form 
the Bureau of Employment Security. The place- 
ment and benefit functions have been integrated 
and strengthened. Particular attention is being 
given to placement problems, especially to those 
that concern groups such as veterans, farm labor, 
youth, and others who are hard to place in jobs. 
The Social Security Board also recognizes the 
urgent need of special services for the Negro 
applicant, who is often handicapped by tradi- 
tion and customs. 

On the staff of the Bureau of Employment 
Security and the State employment security 
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Wage Earner 


® By BERNARD BRAXTON 


agencies are particular employees whose principal 
responsibilities are to render as much assistance 
as possible to special groups. When the Em- 
ployment Service was transferred to the Social 
Security Board, a Division of Special Services 
was created, and Lieutenant Lawrence A. 
Oxley, who had been an advisor to the Secre- 
tary of Labor (1934-37) and Field Representa- 
tive for the Employment Service since 1937, was 
appointed Supervisor of the Negro Placement 
Service. This division furnishes advisory assis- 
tance on Negro employment problems to staff 
members throughout the nation. Also, through 
Participation in national and State conferences 
on industrial and unemployment problems. th: 
Negro Placement Service obtains data on eco 
nomic conditions among Negroes and at the 
same time aids in developing an understanding 
relationship between employment security agen- 
cies and the public. Under State civil service. 
approximately 850 Negroes are employed in the 
Employment Service. Among them are senior 
managers, managers and assistant managers of 
offices, senior and junior interviewers, senior and 
junior claims examiners, vocational counsellors 
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an receptionists. In some cities they work in 
separate divisions or offices while in others they 
are in mixed offices. 

Reports from the State employment security 
agencies and from other sources show that these 
employees have proved themselves efficient and 
have contributed much toward a better under- 
standing of the problems of unemployment as 
they affect Negroes. In a recent study of unem- 
ployment among Negroes in Chicago, Dr. Fred 
Eastman of the Chicago Theological Seminary 
stated: “The office of the Illinois State Em- 
ployment Service is itself a significant model of 
almost perfect conditions of Negro employment. 
Here is an office under a Negro manager (Sam- 
uci B. Danly ), with three white and two colored 
assistant managers, and with fifty-three office 
workers, of whom forty percent are white and 
sixty percent colored—all working together in 
apparent harmony and cheerfulness.” Another 
Negro manager with the Illinois State Employ- 
ment Service is Alvin Rucker. In two other 
State employment services Negroes are office 
managers—George Dorsey in Pennsylvania, and 
Mrs. Carita Roane and William H. H. Wilkin- 
son in New York. In Ohio, Chester L. Grey is a 
State Field Representative, and in Michigan J. 
Lawrence Ducan is State Supervisor of Negro 
Placement. In various parts of the country, 
especially in urban centers, there are Negro di- 
vision offices under Negro personnel. 


the light of experience, an efficient employ- 

ment service is revealed as an important 
factor in the economic improvement of any 
community. A well trained personnel often can 
place qualified Negro applicants in suitable em- 
ployment which, because of their limited con- 
tacts, they would have been unable to obtain 
without expert guidance. The staffs of many 
employment offices include Negro interviewers 
who hold the delicate position of intermediary 
between Negro workers and new occupations. 
These interviewers and other Negro staff mem- 
bers are also in a position to approach with in- 
telligence various problems and interpret them 
to State and Federal officials. 


The placement service has become the ac- 
cepted clearing house for various types of work- 
ers, especially since the introduction of unem- 
ployment insurance, whose benefits must be paid 
through the employment office. An increasing 
number of workers are finding job opportunities 
through the facilities of the placement service. 
From July, 1934, to December, 1939, the num- 
ber of persons placed in jobs was 21,115,346; of 
which 3,746,225 were Negroes. In 1939 the 


number of placements was 3,476,889, of which 
711,045 were colored. A study of the occupa- 
tional characteristics of 263,759 Negro place- 
ments made in the course of a six-month period, 
January-June, 1938, showed that 144,221 were 
hired as physical labor workers, 88,400 as do- 
mestic and personal service workers, 23,495 as 
industrial production workers, 5,295 as crafts- 
men, 1,252 as salespersons, 467 as clerical work- 
ers and 465 as professional workers. 


S a part of the broad attack against the eco- 
nomic hazards of unemployment, the Negro 
Placement Service is providing leadership for a 
number of conferences on employment prob- 
lems among Negroes, in cooperation with Feder- 
al and State officials, representatives of labor, in- 
dustry, education, and civic and religious groups, 
white and colored. In 1939 conferences were 
held with varying degrees of success in North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Missouri, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Hamp- 
shire, with the support and participation of the 
Governor of each State. Particular attention 
was given to a reconsideration of the objectives 
of the employment security program, with spe- 
cial reference to the available opportunities in 
the labor market, occupational skills, and em- 
ployment needs. Increasing interest has been 
manifested by other States. This year confer- 
ences have been held in Illinois, Ohio, Arkansas, 
Indiana and Michigan, and arrangements have 
been made to hold them in a number of other 
States. 

In these conferences the reports of the Fact- 
Finding Committees reveal that, where figures 
are available, the percentage of Negroes among 
the unemployed is much higher than population 
percentages warrant. In some areas it runs as 
high as four times the proportionate amount 
and in other cases it is five or six times as high. 
The most serious unemployment situation was 
found in industrial centers. The New York 
State Temporary Commission on the Urban 
Colored Population stated in 1939: “The num- 
ber of Negroes registered as totally unemployed 
equals approximately 40 percent of all Negro 
gainful workers, while for other groups, the cor- 
responding percentage was slightly over 15 per- 
cent.” All reports indicate a decline in the pro- 
portion of Negro workers in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, while the proportion en- 
gaged in domestic and personal service has in- 
creased. The Negro Urban Worker in the 
United States, a study made under the direction 
of Dr. Robert C. Weaver of the United States 
Housing Authority, presented ample statistical 
data showing this occupational trend. It dis- 
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closed that only 75 percent as many male Negro 
skilled workers were employed in skilled pursuits 
in 1936 as had been so engaged in 1925, and 
only 43 percent of all workers covered by the 
survey were engaged in their usual skills in 
1936. A report at the Ohio conference said: 
“In growing numbers, colored workers are being 
forced into a marginal position in the industry 
and commerce of the State. Skilled and semi- 
skilled workers in industry are forced down into 
unskilled and service occupations.” Many white 
workers have also been pushed downward and 
have come into direct competition with Negro 
workers in occupations that were once considered 
“Negro jobs.” 


NOOURAGING possibilities, however, may 

be found in the development of new occupa- 
tional fields. These frequently provide outlets for 
Negro workers by furnishing them with employ- 
ment directly, or indirectly by releasing from 
old jobs a number of white workers. Negro 
workers, unfortunately, too often fail to take ad- 
vantage of these opportunities. At a number of 
conferences it was “generally conceded that 
Negro workers desiring employment are some- 
what less dynamic in seeking jobs than other 
workers. Many of them are inclined to have a 


complex which retards their ability to seek em- 


> 


ployment successfully.” In a recent study of in- 
dustrial opportunities for Negroes in Philadel- 
phia, made by the Board of Education, “many 
employers approached were unaware of the avail- 
ability of qualified Negro workers for their par- 
ticular industry.” Frequently statements such 
as: “There is no policy against Negro workers, 
but none ever applied.” “This firm seldom 
has been approached by colored men for em- 
ployment.” “Our firm is not prejudiced toward 
Negroes but we just haven’t employed any.” 


Recommendations submitted in the various 
conferences have emphasized the need for bet- 
ter vocational and apprenticeship training and 
the development of effective techniques in con- 
tacting employers and making the Negro’s em- 
ployment problems known. Other important 
recommendations include the removal of racial 
barriers in employment, closer cooperation be- 
tween Negro workers and labor unions, and a 
State committee appointed by the Governor to 
conduct a more thorough study of the unem- 
ployment problem. Recently Governor Lloyd C. 
Stark appointed a Missouri State Committee on 
Negro Employment, headed by Professor C. T. 
Pihiblad of the University of Missouri, with 
leading Negro and white representatives of la- 
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bor, industry, education and the State gover: 
ment. Similar committees have been appoint: 
by the Governors of North Carolina and Ke: 
tucky. 


Each State administers its own employme: 
security program according to general Feder. | 
standards. All the States have unemployme: 
insurance laws in operation and during 19) 
the unemployed received 40,936,974 insuran: 
checks amounting to $429,935,144. Althouge» 
data on the number of Negroes drawing ben: - 
fits are not yet available, it is known that a larg 
number of Negro workers (about 65 percent 
are among the groups excluded by the Soci! 
Security Law. The major exclusions are agri- 
cultural labor, domestic service in a_ private 
home, government service, employment in small 
establishments and in nonprofit organizations. 
Idaho is the only State that has extended com- 
plete coverage to domestic service in private 
homes, and New York has a more limited law 
applying to domestics in homes where four or 
more are employed. The operation of unem- 
ployment insurance for domestic workers in 
private homes is being watched with particula: 
interest by the Social Security Board in its study 
of administrative procedures for an expanded 
social insurance program. 


HE Social Security Board has recommended 

amendment of the Social Security Law to ex- 
tend coverage to the major cxclusions. Dr. 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman of the Board, has 
also pointed out the need for liberalizing the law 
to provide larger weekly benefits and to in- 
crease the number of weeks in which they will be 
paid. In most States the weekly benefits are ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the worker’s regular 
weekly wages, with a maximum weekly benefit 
of $15. Benefits are paid for a period of not 
more than 16 weeks in any one year. Dr. Alt- 
meyer believes that the weekly benefit rate might 
be raised to two-thirds of the weekly wage, with 
at least a $20 maximum, paid for a longer period 
of unemployment. Several bills to liberalize un- 
employment insurance benefits have been intro- 
duced in the present Congress. Efforts to deal 
constructively with unemployment have shown 
clearly that this problem cannot be handled on 
an emergency relief basis. It calls for long-range 
planning for steady, continuing effort under na- 
tional leadership, with a coordinated program 
of unemployment insurance, work projects and 
relief, and vocational guidance and training as a 
part of the placement service—a program de- 
signed to meet the needs of unemployed work- 


ers of all kinds. 
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Sugar 


@ By WILLIAM H. BALDWIN 


LTHOUGH sugar is one of our staple 
A foods in the cheaper cost bracket, the 

consumption of some thirteen billion 
pounds a year in the United States creates a 
tempting prize for any interest which can con- 
trol an important share of the market. Hence 
sugar has become the football of pressure poli- 
tics, and the public is deluged with claims and 
counter-claims in the scramble for this prize. 

One such claim is that the jobs of 4,000 col- 
ored workers are “menaced” by the present Su- 
gar Act, these workers constituting “approxi- 
mately twenty percent of all the employees in 
cane sugar refineries in this country.” It is a 
claim which, if substantiated, should be serious- 
ly considered in the never-ending struggle to 
breaden the employment opportunities of Ne- 
groes in industry. Unfortunately, however, the 
Department of Commerce census of manufac- 
tures for 1937 (the latest official figure) reports 
only 14,024 workers of all races in all cane sugar 
refineries in the continental United States; and 
it is the contention of these refiners that their 
volume has been steadily decreasing in the last 
several years with consequent reduction in pay- 
rolls. 

But the Negroes of the United States do have 
a real interest in the national sugar policy both 
as it affects jobs and as it influences the cost of 
living. Sugar is an essential in our daily national 
diet, consumption averaging approximately 100 
pounds per capita annually. If sugar is over- 
priced, it takes more than its proportionate share 
of the household dollar, leaving that much less 
for buying other necessities and luxuries. The 
Secretary of Agriculture estimated in 1937 that 
the excess price (i.e. the difference between the 
world price and what the American housewife 
has to pay) resulting from our protectionist 
sugar policy, was at the rate of $350,000,000 a 
vear. That is a considerable overage to extract 
from the consumer, and it necessarily affects 
employment in various fields through its con- 
striction of the consumer’s buying power. 

It should not be implied that the domestic 
cane sugar refiners are entirely to blame for this 
raid upon the housewife’s dollar. It is true that 
they joined with the beet sugar interests and 
actively lobbied to put through Congress the 
lecislation which created this situation ; but they 


have not participated to any extent in the sub- 
sequent distribution of the “gravy.” What they 
were directly interested in—and what they got 
in the Sugar Act of 1937—is a provision which 
arbitrarily restricted the amount of refined 
sugar which could enter the continental United 
States not only from Cuba but also from such 
American-flag territories as Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii. In the case of the Virgin Islands, there 
is complete prohibition of any refined sugar at 
all coming into the United States. Thus the 
domestic refiners obtained through legislative 
fiat a “freezing” of potential competition, which 
the courts had repeatedly refused to them under 
the anti-monopoly laws. 

In the matter of jobs, it is to be remembered 
that the refining of cane sugar is almost exclu- 
sively an automatic process. The United States 
Tariff Commission made an exhaustive study 
of refining, both in the continental United States 
and in Cuba, and reached the conclusion that 
the labor differential was so small as to make 
unnecessary any protection for the domestic re- 
finers. This study established the fact that the 
labor cost for refining 100 pounds of sugar, sell- 
ing at retail for about $5, was less than nine 
cents. In 1937 our domestic cane sugar refineries 
produced 4,460,000 tons, or approximately 
650,000 pounds per worker. 

Where the labor factor really enters the pic- 
ture is in the handling of sugar already manu- 
factured and refined. Because they are depend- 
ent on raw sugar produced in Puerto Rico, 
Cuba, Hawaii and the other “offshore” areas 
where cane is grown most efficiently, our 
domestic refiners have concentrated their refin- 
eries in a few of the larger ports, such as Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Savannah, 
New Orleans and San Francisco. In these great 
industrial centers, sugar refining plays a rela- 
tively minor role in the port activity. But sugar 
refined in the offshore areas where it has been 
produced is all ready for distribution to the re- 
tail trade. It therefore can be shipped direct to 
any one of a number of smaller ports, where 
the arrival of a sugar cargo is an important fac- 
tor in the port’s prosperity. Among these ports 
are Norfolk and Richmond, Va.; Wilmington. 
N. C, ; Charleston, S. C. ; Brunswick, Ga. ; Jack- 
sonville, Miami and Tampa, Fla., and. Mobile, 
Ala. 

It is in such ports as these that Negroes are 
well represented as longshoremen and harbor 
workers ; and their labor interest in sugar there- 
fore is that of encouraging the importation of 
refined sugar through their own ports rather 
than that of diverting all the sugar handling to 
a few of the largest and richest ports. 
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NEGRO FIRM SERVES AS CATERER 
FOR REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 


The contract for catering services in connection with 
the recent Republican National Convention, held in 
Philadelphia, was awarded to the John W. Holland 
Company of Philadelphia, owned by William Newman, 
a Negro businessman, by the Republican National Com- 
mittee. All of the restaurants at Convention Hall were 
operated by the Holland Company. 


* * 


NYA ANNOUNCES PLANS FOR NEW 
MECHANICAL TRAINING PROGRAM 


The National Youth Administration is preparing to 
expand its work training program to provide 450,000 
or more young men and women with basic mechanical 
training, Aubrey Williams, Administrator, said this 
month. Mr. Williams indicated that he was moving 
immediately to shift as many NYA workers as possible 
into mechanical pursuits, without delaying until after 
Congress acts on the President's request for additional 
money to expand this training. 


* * * 


FIRST NEGRO RESIDENT STUDENT AT 
NATIONAL MUSEUM COMPLETES WORK 


Professor M. S. Briscoe of the department of biology 
at Storer College, Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, re- 
cently completed a year’s study of the development of 
microscopic teeth in snails at the U. S. National Museum 
in Washington, D. C. Mr. Briscoe is the first Negro 
to study there in residence. 


M. S. Briscoe 


Survey of the Month 


NEGRO AIRCRAFT ENGINEER GOES TO WOPFK 
AT DOUGLAS PLANT IN CALIFORNIA 


The employment of Joseph Dunning, Negro ho: » 
graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Technok 
as an engineer in stress analysis has been announ d 
by the Douglas Aircraft Corporation of Los Ange’ «. 
California. Mr. Dunning has been accepted by the plont 
as an engineer in stress analysis, has been announ d 


on for this type of work. 
* * * 


NEGRO CLERK OF PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 
HONORED BY ITS PRESIDENT 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Jast month honor-d 
George Ellis Bates, 69-year-old Negro clerk, in recogni- 
tion of his 50 years of service with the company. Mr 
Bates received a gold button from Martin W. Clement, 
president of the railroad. 

WPA INDEX LISTS AND SUMMARIZES 
70 REPORTS ON NEGRO IN AMERICA 


Some seventy reports on the Negro in American lif: 
are included among the works listed and summarized 
in a new volume of the Work Projects Administration's 
“Index of Research Projects.” 

Subjects covered in Volume Three include health, 
institutional care, crime, land tenure and agricultural 
problems, housing, urban employment, population, voca- 
tional education, and “poverty and dependenc« 
Reports on the various studies are available from the 
federal, state and local agencies and institutions which 
sponsored the projects, conducted for the most part b: 
needy unemployed paid from WPA funds. 

* * 
RAYMOND PACE ALEXANDER AWARDED 
HONORARY LL.D. BY VA. STATE 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred upon Raymond Pace Alexander, nationally known 
lawyer of Philadelphia, by Virginia State College fo: 
Negroes at Attricks, Virginia, at commencement exer- 


cises held on June 3 


* * 


N. C. TEACHER AWARDED FELLOWSHIP 
FOR STUDY IN BASIC SCIENCES 

A General Education Board fellowship to study in 
the field of basic sciences at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has been awarded to Robert Duane 
Brown, a member of the science faculty of State Teach- 
ers College, Fayetteville, North Carolina. Mr. Brown 
is a graduate of Fisk University and the University of 
Illinois, and a member of Psi Chi, national honorary 


psychological fraternity. 
* * * 


COLORED MANAGER NAMED FOR HOUSING 
PROJECT IN CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 

Carlyle Leonard, a graduate of Tuskegee Institute, 
has been appointed resident manager of the first public 
housing project for Negro occupancy in Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GRADUATE WINS $150 
PRIZE FOR SUCCESS IN SCHOOL WORK 

A fourteen-year-old colored orphan girl received a 
check for $150 with her diploma when she graduated 
from Junior High School 136, Manhattan, recently. The 
girl was Ursula Nelson, and the check represented the 
Rebecca Elsberg Memorial Prize, awarded twice each 
year to two students in Manhattan for “honorable char- 
acter and conduct, and proficiency studies in 
accordance with standards established by the Superin- 
tendent of Schools.” Miss Nelson has maintained an A 
record throughout her eight years of school life. She has 
served as a traffic aide, councilman and class officer as 
well as being active in her church and in the Y.M.C.A. 
Her mother died in 1928 and her father in 1939. 


* * * 


PITTSBURGH URBAN LEAGUE ORGANIZES 
AND PRESENTS COMMUNITY CHOIR 


The Fine Arts Department of the Urban League of 
Pittsburgh presented the Urban League Community 
Choir in its first public recital at the Schenley High 
School Auditorium, Pittsburgh, on May 16. The Fine 
Arts Department is the newest of the Pittsburgh Urban 
League’s departmental groups. It has adopted a long 
range program including the development of musical ac- 
tivities, painting, sculpture, literature, and other cultural 
arts. The presence in the city of a large group of quali- 
fied musicians made the development of the Commun- 
ity Choir the first logical step in the work of this de- 
partment. The musical staff of the group includes Dr. 
Frederick Dorian, Advisor, Raymond A. Walls, Director, 
and Mary Alston, Rubi Blakey and James Miller, Assist- 
ants. Mrs. James H. Elkus is chairman of the new de- 


partment. 


The Community Choir Sponsored by the Urban League of Pittsburgh's 
Fine Arts Department. 


PRESIDENT OF FIRST ACCREDITED NEGRO 
JUNIOR COLLEGE DIES 

The Rev. Byrd R. Smith, D.D., president of Mary 
Allen Junior College, National Missions School for Negro 
boys and girls in Crockett, Texas, died on June 20. The 
first Negro president of Mary Allen, Dr. Smith took his 
position sixteen years ago when the personnel of the 
Board's Negro schools was changed from white to col- 
ored. In his years of service he saw the school raised 
to junior college level, made co-educational and award- 
ed “A” rating by the Southern Association of Colleges 
the first Negro junior college to be so honored. 

* * * 
NEGRO ARTISTS WIN AWARDS FOR DESIGN 
FOR MODERN RADIO STATION 

Two Negroes were among three New York University 
students who won the cash awards in the first competi- 
tion sponsored by the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design 
and the Western Electric Company, Inc., for designs 
of ove-kilowatt radio stations. Prizes of $100 and $50, 
respectively, were given to Roger W. Flood and Percy 
C. Ifill, both of New York City. The first prize, of $250, 
went to Louis Shulman, of the Bronx. 

Ninety-two entries from nineteen colleges and univer- 
sities were judged by a jury composed of four architects 
and a radio engineer. 

* * * 
JAMES C. McMORRIES, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
OF ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE, DIES 

James C. McMorries, executive secretary of the Atlanta 
Urban League since November 1, 1937, died suddenly 
and unexpectedly at his home on May 23. 

Born on the campus of Gammon Theological Semin- 
ary, Atlanta, Georgia, June 19, 1893, Mr. McMorries 
received his high school training at Knoxville College, 
and attended Lincoln University, 

Pennsylvania, which awarded 

him an A.B. degree. His gradu- 

ate professional training was re- 
ceived at Boston University, 
from which institution he re- 
ceived the degrees of Master of 

Arts in Social Science, and Mas- 

ter of Religious Education. 


Knoxville, Tennessee, 


For several years he was em- 
ployed by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church as director of Re- 
ligious Education. He organized 
the Negro Welfare Association 
of Anderson, Indiana, and later 
served as chairman of the Social 
Science Division and Chaplain 
of Prairie View State College, 
Texas. Subsequently he was 
employed as Traveling Student 
Secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of the Y.M.C.A., Southwest- 
ern Region, and as dean of men 
and assistant professor of philo- 
sophy at Lincoln University, 
Jefferson City, Missouri. He 
was a member of the Associa- 
tion of University Professors. 
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COLORED WORKERS ADDED TO STAFF 
OF RIVERDALE ORPHAN ASYLUM 


One permanent and two temporary workers have 
been added to the staff of the Colored Orphan Asylum, 
Riverdale, New York, according to a recent announce- 
ment of Henry R. Murphy, executive secretary. 

Lorainey Clarke, director of the Lincoln Settlement 
House, Glen Cove, Long Island, has been made per- 
manent recreational director at the institution. He will 
have as an assistant during the summer Herbert Stray- 
horn, a graduate of St. Paul's School, Lawrenceville, 
Virginia. 

Miss Frances Smythwick, a student at Cheyney Teach- 
ers’ College, Pennsylvania, has been appointed counselor 
for girls during the summer vacation. She is a graduate 
of the Manual Training School at Bordentown, New 
Jersey. 

* 
DR. CARVER AWARDED PLAQUE FOR 
HIS “SERVICE TO HUMANITY™ 

The International Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians, an affiliate of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, last month awarded to Dr. 
George Washington Carver, director of the department 
of agricultural research at Tuskegee Institute, a bronze 
plaque for service to humanity. 

= 


ARKANSAS BIOLOGIST AWARDED 
PH.D. BY CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

James William Hazzard, professor of biology and 
head of the Unit of Biology at Arkansas State College, 
completed his work for the Doctor of Philosophy de- 


gree in Zoology at Cornell University on May 30, the 
degree to be formally conferred on August 19. Dr. Haz- 
zard was a General Education Board Fellow in 1937- 
1938 and again in 1939-1940. 


James William Hazzard 


Elizabeth M. Anderson 


WINS M.A. DEGREE IN PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION AT COLUMBIA 

The degree of Master of Arts in Personnel Adminis 
tration and Guidance was conferred upon Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth M. Anderson, of Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, 
by Teachers College, Columbia University, at its recent 
commencement exercises. Mrs. Anderson graduated last 
year from the School of Education of the University of 
Pennsylvania, receiving the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 


ence in Education. 


VIRGINIA UNION U. PROFESSOR WINS 
PH.D. IN ZOOLOGY AT MICHIGAN 


The University of Michigan last month conferred 
upon Limas D. Wall, assistant professor of biology at 
Virginia Union University, the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in Zoology. Dr. Wall is a native of Rocking- 
ham, North Carolina. He is a member of Sigma Xi, na- 
tional scientific society; Phi Sigma, national biological 
society ; the American Microscopical Society; and the 
Michigan Academy of Arts and Sciences. He will con- 
tinue his work in parasitological research at Ann Arbor 
until September, when he will resume his position at 
Virginia Union. 

* 
NEGRO STUDENTS CONTRIBUTE NICKELS 
TO AID WOUNDED FRENCH SOLDIERS 


Making contributions of five cents each, students of 
various Negro schools have already contributed $103.05 
to aid wounded French soldiers, it has been announced 
by Mercer Cook, chairman of the Five for France 
Committee. 

Sponsoring this committee are such persons as Major 
R. R. Wright, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, Countee Cullen, 
and Rayford Logan. Contributions may be sent to 
Five for France at Box 267, Atlanta University, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
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Books 


Pi ACE: AMERICA [A Theatre Piece), by Thomas 


Richardson. Foreword by Sterling A. Brown. New 
ork: N.A.A.C.P., 25 cents. 


S Professor Sterling A. Brown points out in his pre- 

fatory remarks, this play “makes use of the ‘multi- 
scene’ form, derived from the technique of the films and 
the Living Newspaper of the Federal Theatre Project.” 
It is a form which admirably suits Mr. Richardson's 
purpose, which is to re-tell, with dramatic emphasis, the 
history of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. Having mastered his technique, the 
dramatist is able to convey vividly the struggle of the 
Negro people for civil rights and against undemocratic 
practices of discrimination, social and political, in the 
North and in the South. In Mr. Richardson we have 
a playwright with an obvious “sense of the theatre” 
and with a social message which he has the courage to 
proclaim 

First produced on July 1, 1939, at the 30th annual 
conference of the N.A.A.C.P. in Richmond, Virginia, 
this play is suitable for presentation, as Mr. Richard- 
son observes in his preface, by “groups, composed of 
people who have not reached a high degree of theatrical 
efficiency.” It is heartily endorsed for their considera- 
tion. 

To my knowledge, Place: America represents one of 
the most successful recent uses of the technique of the 
Living Newspaper essayed by a Negro playwright. 
Much is compressed into little time and small space. 
About the play there is a remarkable unity, a notable 
consistency, despite its wide sweep as well as variegated 
detail. Of such unity is a truly artistic achievement com- 


pounded. 
WILLIAM HARRISON. 


New Books Received 


THE NEGRO IN CONGRESS, 1870-1901. By Samuel 
Denny Smith. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press. $2.50. 

GROUP LIFE. By Mary K. Simkhovitch. New York: 
The Association Press. $1.00. 

THE HEART IS A LONELY HUNTER. By Carson 


McCullers. Boston: The Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.50. 


MOMENT MUSICAL. By Edgar Rogie Clark. Pub- 
lished at Fort Valley State College, Georgia. 

THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE NEGRO. By Charles 
S. Mangum, Jr. Chapel Hill: The University of 

North Carolina Press. $5.00 


Cheyney Training School for Teachers 
A STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 
PENNSYLVANIA 


A Pennsylvania State Teachers 

offering professional courses as follows: 
1—€Elementary Education: 

(Primary, Crades 1-3) 
2—Elementary Education: 

(intermediate, Crades 48) ..... 
3—Home Economics: 

(Elementary and High School)... 
4—Industrial Arts: 


TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Craduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 

Por further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE Y.W.C.A. TRADE SCHOOL 
(Licensed by the State of New York) 
Complete Courses Leading to Diploma or 
Certificate in 
DRESSMAKING AND DESIGNING SCHOOL 


BEAUTY CULTURE SCHOOL 
Secretarial and Business School 
Household Employment School 
School for Practical Nurses 
Offered as full-time or part-time day or evening, 
or as short unit courses. 
179 WEST 137th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WINSTON-SALEM TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 

A State Teachers’ College for the Education 
of Elementary School Teachers, Principals, 
and Supervisors. 

Courses Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education and State Teachers 
Certificate, Class A. 

Efficient Faculty — Ideal Location 
Splendid Equipment 
F. L. ATKINS, President 
For Information address THE REGISTRAR 


JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 
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Morris Brown College 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
(Auspices of A. M. E. Church) 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Courses leading to 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
Rated by Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Member of Association of 
American Colleges. 


For Further information, write to: 
W. A. FOUNTAIN, JR.. President 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Montgomery, Alabama 


A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS 


Secondary Elementary Nurse-Kindergarten 
Established in 1874 Moved to Montgomery 1887 
Began Junior College in 1920 
Began Senior College in 1929 
Branch Summer Since 1927 
All-Year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 
Operates on the Quarter System 
Purther information available through 


H. Council Trenholm, President 


While in New York City stay 
at a select transient and 
family hotel. 


695 LENOX AVENUE 

Lenox Avenue at 145th Street 

Telephone: AUdubon 3-7920 
E. — Prop. 


® Running hot and cold water 
in each room. 

® All rooms with outside ex- 
posure. 

® Garage accommodations 
near by. 

® Subway and surface cars at 


door. 
RATES REASONABLE 


THE CASE FOR SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 
(Continued from Page 200) 


at the crossroads. The practice of the profes- 
sion of medicine is at the crossroads. The rea- 
son is not hard to see. 

Our contemporary economy has been pro- 
foundly affected by a process of mechanization, 
technification, rationalization and urbanization 
The old order of the 18th Century classical in- 
dividualism, with the motivation of competi- 
tion for profit which was at the basis of changes 
in individual and institutional relationships, is 
rapidly giving way to an economy of socialized 
action. The movements of the scientific and in- 
dustrial revolutions of the 18th, 19th and 20th 
centuries have definitely modified the whole life 
and outlook of all professions and groups, in- 
cluding the masters of industry and the work- 
ers. The technological revolution has ushered 
in monopoly capitalism, resulting in an amazing 
concentration of wealth in the hands of a few, 
recently evident by the report that twenty-cight 
corporations represent the combined wealth of 
fifty-three billions of dollars which is some twen- 
tv billions above the national income of 1931- 
1932. 

Concomitant with this phenomenon of the 
concentration of wealth in the hands of the few 
has also proceeded the centralization of economi 
power and control over the resources and lives 
of the people and the government. Under such 
an economic arrangement, the role and _possi- 
bility of private control and the private practice 
of many pursuits require a re-examination and 
evaluation. The problem of health and the 
ministry of medical care cannot escape the in- 
fluence of this movement of modern industrial- 
ism and economic and financial rationalization. 

Thus the problem of the health of the people 
in the United States is a distressing challenge to 
the state. In what form does this challenge 
manifest itself? What is the nature and outline 
of this problem? Does the problem involve the 
extension of the frontiers of the medical science 
in all of its varied and variegated aspects? No, 
not primarily. Does it relate to the elaboration 
and refinement of techniques, procedures, and 
methodologies of the art of medicine? No, not 
in the main. Is it the question of the teaching 
of learning process, knowledge content or experi- 
mentation? No, not essentially. The problem 
is bigger, broader and deeper than that. 

Our problem consists in studying the relation 
of medicine to society and in adjusting it to meet 
the changing needs of the time. The people are 
concerned with the general arrangement under 
which medicine serves the public. I am not here 
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dealing with the scientific or practical applica- 
tion of the art of medicine. The science and art 
of medicine is certainly moving forward to new 
vistas of discoveries and explorations, and the 
public has the highest confidence in the future 
of medical practice and high appreciation for 
the devotion of its practitioners. But public con- 
fidence in the technical affairs of medical prac- 
tice is one thing, while the public attitude to- 
ward arrangements under which medical service 
is furnished and paid for, is another. 

There is a growing consciousness among the 
people practically everywhere, that our present 
system of private practice of medicine has ceased 
to serve efficiently and well, under our present 
plan of the individual purchase of medical 
service. While medical science has become a 
highly complicated matter, as have nearly all 
other sciences in our contemporary society, the 
system of medical practice still rests on individ- 
ual practitioners. 

The costs of good medical care have become 
larger and larger. But the individual doctor still 
has to practice under a fee system that was de- 
veloped when both medicine and society were 
vastly simpler. 

Today, health service means much more than 
the work of the physician. It embraces spe- 
cialists of many kinds, dentists, hospital staffs, 
medical and other social workers, nurses, phar- 
macists, X-ray operators, bacteriologists, chem- 
ists, physicists, and a host of other workers, 
skilled and unskilled. It includes health officers, 
visiting nurses, experts on health education, san- 
itary engineers, statisticians, and many more 
who are skilled in the prevention of disease and 
in the solution of social problems created by 
sickness. Medicine and medical care in the 
United States engage the labor of over a million 
people. Our hospitals alone represent a capital 
investment of three billion dollars, and about 
three and a half billion dollars are spent each 
year for medical service. 

To guard the health of the people and to pro- 
tect itself against the burdens which illness may 
create, society has discovered its stake in health 
and medical care. Society has rapidly expanded 
its facilities to bring public health services and 
preventative medicine to the people; society 
waits less and less upon the initiative of the in- 
dividual. 

Public health started as an arm of the police 
power of the state. The purpose was at first 
to protect one person against the communicable 
disease of another. Later its scope was broad- 
ened to prevent disease wherever it might occur. 
No longer was it restricted to the control of 
communicable disease. Public health had, of 
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necessity, to look to the public water supply, «he 
system of refuse and sewage disposal, the ke. p- 
ing of vital statistics, the inspection of child en 
in school, the immunization of individ: ils 
against disease, the provision of public hew th 
nurses, the provision of laboratory services, he 
building of hospitals, the creation of public u- 
thorities to educate the public in the practice of 
healthful living, the establishment of hea:th 
centers, and the supply of birth control in) >r- 
mation. 

The public has come increasingly to rec og- 
nize the importance of the social relations :n- 
volved, such as the effect of disease and <is- 
ability upon the life of the family, upon the ¢-o- 
nomic well-being, and upon social dependency. 
In truth, the public health has become the pub- 
lic concern; society has accepted the obligation 
to safeguard it. 

All public health work is, in an obvious sense, 
public medicine. In the modern world, the 
health of the public is a social concern, even as 
the education of the people. In this sense the 
socialization of health has long been an accepted 
doctrine of society, as general as the public ac- 
ceptance of socialized education, socialized roads 
and streets, or socialized police or fire protection. 
Without at least a certain amount of public 
state medicine, no modern society can exist. The 
question which the public must face is not 
whether it wants socialized medicine, but how 
much does it want, or how much must it have. 

How can private medical practice properly 
deal with this enormous health problem? In an 
average year, one-half of the people receive no 
services from a physician, four-fifths get no at- 
tention from a dentist, five-sixths receive no 
health examination or similar prevention service. 
less than four percent of all adult persons receive 
an examination of any sort, and four out of ten 
receive absolutely no medical, dental, or eye care 
of any kind, according to the Committee on 
Costs of Medical Care. 

Will the lot of the Negro doctor be better or 
worse under socialized medicine? 

Objections to socialized medicine are made 
by some doctors on the grounds that it will put 
a doctor on the low pay of a civil service 
employee and hinder individual advancement of 
competent men in medicine. 

What sound objection can there be to doc- 
tors being placed under civil service? Police 
surgeons are under civil service. Some of the 
most highly skilled physicians and scientists, bril- 
liant educators and economists, are in govern- 
ment posts — municipal, State and Federal. 
Some of the most extensive and effective scien- 
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® Normally America’s ideal vacation city, Chicago 
summer takes on added lustre because it will be the 
site, from July 4 to September 2, of the American Negro 
Exposition, most unique event in the world’s long his- 
tory. Celebrating 75 years of emancipation, the mam- 
moth Exposition at the huge Chicago Coliseum will 
show by mural, diorama, exhibit, motion picture and 
pageant the Negro’s contributions to both American 
and world civilization. 

Back of what will be the first real Negro World’s Fair 
ever held are the State of Illinois, which contributed 
$75,000, and the federal government, which has appro- 
priated $75,000. These funds have been used to provide 

an amazing spectacle of educa- 
tion and entertainment fairly 
staggering the imagination. 

Plan to accept this invitation 
to visit Chicago between July 4 
and September 2. You can’t af- 
ford to miss this epoch making 
event, so arrange today to spend 
your vacation in Chicago on the 


cool shores of Lake Michigan. 
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tific research work now being conducted in ||] 
fields of human endeavor is being done uncer 
the aegis of the government. 

As to the income of doctors, the U. S. Public 
Health Service shows that during the boom \: ar 
of 1929, for every physician and dentist who re- 
ceived a net income of $10,000, two recei ed 
less than $2,500. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that thousands of doctors have had 
to resort to relief panels. Today patients need 
doctors but cannot get them because of the lack 
of money, and doctors need patients with the 
ability to pay for services. 

Our problem, then, is twofold: first, we must 
promote the health of the Negro people; and 
secondly, we must advance the professional ex- 
perience and opportunities of the Negro doctors 
and nurses. Both are interrelated. The existence 
of one is a condition to the existence of the other, 

The Wagner Health Bill will help, in both 
these efforts, under the vigilance and pressure 
of an enlightened and organized Negro public 
opinion. 

Thus, socialized medicine seems to be the only 
remedy for the chaos and inadequacies of priv- 
ate medicine. 

Witness the following quotations from a state- 
ment by Dr. G. C. Anderson, Medical Secretary 
of the British Medical Association : 

“Soon or late, I predict, every modern civil 
ized community must acknowledge its duty to 
make provision for the health of its members if 
they cannot secure it for themselves. In Amer- 
ica and elsewhere, there are large numbers who 
suffer from this disability. 

“T think that, after twenty-two years, we may 
be said to have passed the experimental stage 
in Great Britain and are able to evaluate the 
merits and defects of our health insurance plan. 
That it has some defects may be freely admitted, 
but they are emphatically not those which the 
American Medical Association has thrust into 
the foreground. 

“Chiefly, the American Medical Association 
and its members who oppose national health in- 
surance allege that it has proved to be a failure 
and detrimental to the interests of both profes- 
sion and public. It is said that the so-called 
‘panel system’ has tended to stifle initiative and 
reduce all professional service to the same level 
of mediocrity. 

“Nothing could be farther from the truth— 
as a matter of fact most of our physicians are 
eager for panel service—without such a steady 
income many would have found it difficult to 
earn a living by the exercise of their profession 

alone.” 
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